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struggling among individuals for some wanted object, or other behavior
necessary in the drive-to-goal cycle.
Many of the fundamental drives of the newborn child, such as hunger
and need for protection from bodily discomfort, can be satisfied only
in the social situation. That is, the cycle of activity itself cannot go on to
completion without the intercession of another person, usually, in our
society, the mother or some mother-substitute. Later the drives and cycles
relating to bodily elimination, sleep, and play, and others also, become
linked to the social interplay of child and adults, but for our purposes
at present it is only necessary to point out the important fact that the
survival of the child is absolutely dependent on the social act. Though
Biihler (1930, 1933) has shown that it is not until babies are a few
weeks old that they show any definite visual or auditory social recogni-
tion of mothers or other persons, we must not forget that from the day
of its birth the baby, through nursing, care, and fondling, is beginning
to be socially conditioned by tactile, olfactory, gustatory, and propriocep-
tive sensations to an interactional relationship with another human be-
ing. There is a tendency to overlook these rudimentary but basic sen-
sorimotor roots of the social act of mother and child. In the earliest
stages of social training, touch, taste, smell, and our kinesthetic sensa-
tions are more fundamental to interperson adjustment than either hear-
ing or seeing, although the latter become dominant later. We shall discuss
the broader significance of this whole matter in Chapter XIV.
At the outset the interaction of .mother and child is not clearly dis-
tinguishable as to its overt and subovert or gestural character. Interac-
tion takes place on an all-or-none level analogous to what occurs in the
mass activity of the organism. Thus the facial, bodily, and vocal gestures
of the child are all closely bound up with the drive which incites a par-
ticular cycle. Specifically, crying and later whining are related to hunger
needs or painful stimuli from inside or outside the body; and in time
cooing and smiling arise as a part of the total pleasant responsiveness of
the baby in relation to the completion of a cycle.
. It does not take a young infant long to learn to distinguish human
from other sounds or to discriminate among the former. Buhler and
Hetzer (1928) and Buhler (1930) showed that very young babies do not
distinguish between human vocal sounds and those made by mechanical
means, but within six weeks or two months the child begins to react
to the human voice and human facial gestures differently than to all
other noises or visual objects. The response to the human smile is, in
fact, one of the first evidences of social interaction at a level above those
involving taste, smell, and muscular senses already noted. Buhler (1933,
p. 377) has summarized the development in these words:
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